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A TASK CONCURRENCY MANAGEMENT DESIGN METHOD 



Chapter 1 

Field of invention 

The invention relates to system level hardware- software codesign method ex- 
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Chapter 2 

Background of the invention 



Semiconductor processing technology nowadays allows complex systems to be 
integrated on one single chip. A consistent system design technology is in great 
need to cope with such complexity and with the ever shortening time-to-market 
requirements ( B. Tuck Raise your sights to the system level - design report: 
'97 paris forum (round-table discussion). Computer Design, pp. 53-74, June 
1997. ) . It should allow to map these applications cost-efficiently to the target 
realisation while meeting all real-time and other constraints. 

The target applications of our task-level system synthesis approach are ad- 
vanced real-time multi-media and information processing (RMP) systems, such 
as consumer multi-media electronics and personal communication systems. These 
applications involve a combination of complex data- and control- flow where com- 
plex data types are manipulated and transferred. Most of these applications are 
implemented with compact and portable devices, putting stringent constraints 
on the degree of integration (i.e. chip area) and on their power consumption. 
Secondly, these systems are extremely heterogeneous in nature and combine 
high performance data processing (e.g. data processing on transmission data 
input) as well as slow rate control processing (e.g. system control functions), 
synchronous as well as asynchronous parts, analog versus digital, and so on. 
Thirdly, time-to-market has become a critical factor in the design phase. Fi- 
nally, these systems are subjected to stringent real-time constraints (both hard 
and soft deadlines are present), complicating their implementation considerably. 

The platform for these applications include one or more programmable com- 
ponents, augmented with some specialized data paths or co-processors (acceler- 
ators). The programmable components run software components, being slow to 
medium speed algorithms, while time-critical parts are executed on dedicated 
hardware accelerators. 

When looking at contemporary design practices for mapping software (and 
hardware) on such a platform, one can only conclude that these systems nowa- 
days are designed in a very ad hoc manner ( F.Thoen, F.Catthoor, "Modeling, 
Verification and Exploration of Task-level Concurrency in Real-Time Embed- 
ded Systems", ISBN 0-7923-7737-0, Kluwer Acad. PubL, Boston, 1999. ) The 
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design trajectory starts by identifying the global specification entities that func- 
tionally belong together, called tasks or processes. This step is followed by a 
manual 'hardware-software partitioning'. Because of separate implementation 
of the different tasks and of the software and hardware, afterwards a system 
integration step is inevitable. This manual step performs the 'system/software 
embedding' and synthesizes the interface hardware, which closes the gap be- 
tween the software and the hardware component. 

The main goal of system/software embedding is to encapsulate the con- 
current tasks in a control shell which takes care of the task scheduling (soft- 
ware scheduling %n the restricted sense) and the inter-task communication. Task 
scheduling is an error-prone process that requires computer assistance to con- 
sider the many interactions between constraints. Unfortunately, current design 
practices for reactive real-time systems are ad hoc and not very retargetable. 
Designers have used real-time operating systems (RTOS) or kernels to solve 
some of these scheduling problems. Both of RTOSs and kernels assume a spe- 
cific processor and a particular I/O configuration. Such practices result in poor 
modularity and limited retargetability, thus severely discourage exploitation of 
the co-design space. This is the case even if the program is written in a high- 
level language. Moreover, these RTOSs in fact only provide limited support for 
real-timeness, and leave satisfaction of the timing constraints to the designer. 
They can be considered as nothing more than an optimized back-end for per- 
forming the task scheduling, and typically they are not integrated in a design 
framework m which a global specification model serves as entry point. 

Existing approaches we will work neither at the detailed white-box task 
model (see e.g. P.Eles, K.Kuchcinski, Z.Peng, A.Doboli, RPop, "Scheduling 
of conditional process graphs for the synthesis of embedded systems", Proc, 
1st ACM/IEEE Design and Test in Europe Conf., Paris, France, pp.132-138, 
Feb. 1998. P.Hoang, J.Rabaey, "Scheduling of DSP programs onto multiproces- 
sors for maximum throughput", IEEE Trans, on Signal Processing, VoLSP-41, 
No.6, pp.2225-2235, June 1993. ) where all the operations are considered al- 
ready during the mapping and where too much information is present to allow 
a thorough exploration, nor at the black-box task model (see e.g. S.Ha, E.Lee, 
"Compile-time scheduling of dynamic constructs in dataflow program graphs" , 
IEEE Trans, on Computers, VoLC-47, No.7, pp.768-778, July 1997. I.Hong, 
M.Potkonja, M.Srivastava, "On-line scheduling of hard real-time tasks on vari- 
able voltage processor" , Proc. IEEE Int. Conf on Comp. Aided Design, Santa 
Clara CA, pp.653-656, Nov. 1998. Y.Li, W.Wolf, "Scheduling and allocation of 
single-chip multi-processors for multimedia", Proc. IEEE Wsh. on Signal Pro- 
cessing Systems (SIPS), Leicester, UK, pp.97-106, Nov. 1997. where insufficient 
information is available to accurately steer even the most crucial cost trade-offs. 

Other work P.Eles, K.Kuchcinski, Z.Peng, A.Doboli, P.Pop, "Scheduling of 
conditional process graphs for the synthesis of embedded systems" , Proc. 1st 
ACM/IEEE Design and Test in Europe Conf., Paris, France, pp.132-138, Feb. 
1998. ) considers task scheduling as a separate issue from cost. In their work, 
the assignment to processors with different power or varying supply voltage is 
either "automatic", i.e., without trade-off between timing and cost, e.g., the 
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processor energy costs, or not treated. 
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Chapter 3 

Aim of the invention 



It is the aim of the invention to present an approach for management of concur- 
rent tasks as part of a system level hardware- software codesign being capable 
of exploring both timing and processor cost issues with a reasonable complexity. 



Chapter 4 

Summary of the invention 



It is an aspect of the invention to incorporate in the design steps of an essen- 
tially digital system a two-level scheduling approach. In said approach said 
description describes the functionality and timing aspects of said digital system 
and comprises of a set of or plurality of communicating tasks while each of said 
tasks comprise of a set of or a plurality of nodes. With two-level scheduling ap- 
proach is meant that first for at least one of said tasks its nodes are scheduled. 
When scheduling of at least one of said tasks is performed , scheduling of tasks 
itself is performed. In an embodiment of said two- level scheduling approach 
scheduling within tasks, thus of task nodes can be denoted static scheduling. 
Said task scheduling can be denoted dynamic scheduling. The terminology 
static and dynamic finds its origin in the fact that the so-called grey-box is 
constructed by placing deterministic, thus rather static behavior in nodes while 
non-deterministic behavior, thus rather dynamic behavior, is placed in tasks. 
In an embodiment of said two-level scheduling approach said scheduling within 
tasks, thus of task nodes includes besides time constraints also cost optimiza- 
tion, more in particular said cost is related to the processors on which said task 
nodes are executed. Said two-level scheduling includes thus besides ordening 
of said task nodes, being a typical output of scheduling, also assignment of 
task nodes to processors. In said two-level scheduling a concurrent architecture 
with a set or a plurality of processors is assumed. Examples are given for two 
processor architectures below but the invention is not limited thereto. In an 
embodiment of said two-level scheduling approach said static scheduling results 
in a plurality of partial static scheduled description. Said partial static sched- 
uled descriptions or partial static schedule options are further exploited in said 
dynamic scheduling, meaning that said dynamic scheduling performs a step of 
selecting for said tasks one of said partial static schedules. Further design of 
said essentially digital system is then performed based on the partial scheduled 
description resulting from said dynamic scheduling step. Each static scheduling 
step generates cost-cycle budget trade-off curves which are exploite by said dy- 
namic scheduling step. Alternatively one can state that said static scheduling 
step generates scheduling options, being different in cost and cycle budget, each 
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option being related to a particular scheduling of nodes and allocation of nodes 
on processors. Said dynamic scheduling step selects for each of said tasks one 
of said options while guaranteeing that said options are compatible, meaning 
taking into account the limited resources or processors into account. It is an 
aspect of the invention to incorporate in the design steps of an essentially dig- 
ital system a step of modifying a description of said essentially digital systems 
with task concurrency improvement transformations. Said description describes 
the functionality and timing aspects of said digital system and comprises of a 
set of or a plurality of communicating tasks while each of said tasks comprise 
of a set of or a plurality of nodes. The modifying step transforms a first or 
initial description into a second or improved description. Said transformation 
are aimed at improving the concurrency between said tasks. With concurrency 
is meant the ability to execute tasks at least partial in parallel. Often within 
said first or initial description hiddes that some tasks have concurrent behavior, 
menaing have the ability to be executed partially simultaneously. So hidding 
of concurrency is most often due to data dependencies. However often within 
said first description data dependencies which are not functionally necessary 
are introduced, thereby preventing concurrency of tasks unnessary. Said task 
concurrency improvement transformations comprises of a data dependency re- 
moving step while maintaining the functionality of the digital system, possibly 
by introducing some buffering, meaning introducing some storage space for data. 
It can be noted that although concurrency improvement of tasks is aimed at, 
said concurrency improvement steps can have as extra effect that concurrency 
of nodes within tasks is improved also. In an embodiment said task concurrency 
improvement transformations are used on said descriptions used in said two-level 
scheduling approach, more in particular before performing static scheduling. It 
is an aspect of the invention to recognize that task concurrency management 
should be performed early in the design flow for designing essentially digital 
system. With early is meant before hardware-software partitioning, thus before 
deciding which tasks will be performed by running software on a predefined 
processor (software implementation) and which tasks will be performed by the 
running of a dedicated custom, meaning further to be designed, processor. It 
must be noted that the processor representation used in the schedulings are only 
abstractions of the later fysical realisation of the system. The invention can be 
formalized as follows: A method for designing an essentially digital system, 
comprising the steps of: 

L describing the functionality and timing of said digital system in a descrip- 
tion being a set of (at least two) or a plurality of thread frames (also 
denoted tasks), each of said thread frames being a set of (at least two) or 
a plurality of thread nodes; 

2. generating a plurality of static schedulings for at least two of the thread 
nodes of one of said thread frames; 

3. performing a dynamic scheduling on at least two of said thread frames, 
said dynamic scheduling comprising of selecting for at least one of said 
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thread frames one of said generated plurality of static schedulings, said 
dynamic scheduling resulting in an at least partial scheduled description; 
and 

4. designing said digital system from said at least partial scheduled descrip- 
tion. 

The method described above, wherein said essentially digital system being mod- 
elled as a set of or a plurality of processors and said generating of a plurality 
of static schedulings comprising solving of a first time-constraint cost optimiza- 
tion problem wherein thread nodes are assigned to said processors and said 
cost essentially being related to said processors. The method described above, 
wherein said generating of a plurality of static scheduling generates cost-cycle 
budget trade-off curves for at least two thread frames, said cost-cycle budget 
trade-off curves comprise of points representing said static schedulings. The 
method described above, wherein said dynamic scheduling comprises of a sec- 
ond time-constraint cost optimization problem. The method described above, 
wherein said first time-constraint cost optimization optimizes a cost function 
comprising at least energy consumption of a processor executing a scheduled 
thread node. The method described above, wherein said second time-constraint 
cost optimization optimizes a cost function comprising at least energy consump- 
tion of a processor Executing a scheduled thread node. The method described 
above, wherein said generating of static schedulings for a thread frame being 
capable of modifying the amount of thread nodes within said thread frame. The 
method describing above, wherein said tasks are communicating. The method 
described above, wherein non-deterministic behavior of said essentially digital 
system is described by the dynamical scheduling of the thread frames while the 
deterministic behavior is modelled inside the thread frames by the static schedul- 
ing of the thread nodes. The method described above wherein said designing 
step comprises the step of partitioning said at least partially scheduled descrip- 
tion over a plurality of processors. The method describe above, wherein said 
designing step comprises the step of performing a hardware/software partition- 
ing step on said at least partially scheduled description. The method described 
above, wherein before generating said plurality of static schedulings for at least 
one thread frame a task concurrency improving transformation on said thread 
frame is performed. 

It is a first aspect of the invention to disclose a method for designing an 
essentially digital system, wherein Pareto-based task concurrency optimization 
is performed. Within said method a system-level description of the functionality 
and timing of said digital system, said system-level description comprising of a 
plurality of tasks, is generated. Task concurrency optimization is performed on 
said system-level description, thereby obtaining a task concurrency optimized 
system-level description, including Pareto-like task optimization information. 
Finally said essentially digital system is designed based on said task concurrency 
optimized system-level description. 

It is a first embodiment of said first aspect to work with a grey-box descrip- 
tion within said method. 



It is a second embodiment of said first aspect to include within said task 
concurrency optimized system-level description a real-time operating system, 
exploiting said Pareto-like task optimization information. 

It is a second aspect of the invention to disclose a method for designing an 
essentially digital system, wherein grey-box task concurrency optimization is 
performed. Within said method a description of the functionality and timing 
of said digital system is generated, said description being a grey-box system- 
level description comprising of a plurality of tasks. Task concurrency optimiza- 
tion is performed on said grey-box system-level description, thereby obtaining 
a task concurrency optimized grey-box system-level description. Finally said 
essentially digital system is designed based on said task concurrency optimized 
grey-box system-level description. 

It is a first embodiment of said second aspect to work with a Pareto-based 
approach for optimization. 

It is a second embodiment of said second aspect to include within said task 
concurrency optimized system-level description a real-time operating system. 

It is an embodiment of said two aspects to use a grey-box description wherein 
non-deterministic behavior of said digital system is modeled by interacting of 
said tasks, while each of said tasks describe part of the deterministic behavior 
of said digital system. 

It is an embodiment of said two aspects to use within said task concurrency 
optimization a design-time intra-task scheduling performing design-time intra- 
task scheduling for at least two of said tasks separately, thereby generating a 
plurality of intra-task schedules for each of said tasks. Said design-time intra- 
task scheduling is also denoted a first static scheduling. 

In a further embodiment thereof said plurality of intra-task schedules is a 
subset of all possible intra-task schedules, said subset containing essentially only 
Pareto optimal schedules. This means that in terms of cost - constraint terms, 
these schedules are withheld with for a certain cost the minimal constraint and 
for a certain constraint minimal cost. The cost can be the power consumption 
needed while executing a task on said digital device or an estimate thereof. The 
constraint can be the time needed for execution of a task on said digital device 
or an estimate thereof. Said time is also denoted the cycle budget. 

In a still further embodiment said digital system is assumed to have at 
least one processor and said design- time intra-task scheduling takes into account 
processor power consumption optimization. 

In an alternative still further embodiment said digital system is assumed to 
comprise of a plurality of processors, said design- time intra-task scheduling takes 
into account processor power consumption optimization, including assignment 
of tasks to processors. 

Hence said task concurrency optimization, and in particular the static or 
design-time scheduling part thereof, performs a pre-ordering within tasks under 
real-time constraints while minimizing processor operation costs. 

In a particular implementation said static scheduling exploits a mixed integer 
linear programming (MILP) approach. 



In an embodiment of these last two embodiments at least one processor is 
considered to be a multi supply voltage processor, with either fixed or variable 
supply voltages. 

It is an embodiment of said two aspects of the invention to design after 
static scheduling a run-time scheduler, being part of a real-time operating sys- 
tem. Said scheduler is capable of performing dynamic scheduling of at least two 
of said tasks j said dynamic scheduling comprising of selection for at least one 
of said tasks one of said generated static schedules. Said dynamic scheduling 
selection is based on cost-constraint information of said generated static sched- 
ules- Hence said dynamic scheduling comprises of a second time-constraint cost 
optimization problem. Said second time- constraint cost optimization optimizes 
a cost function comprising at least energy consumption of a processor, executing 
a scheduled task. 

In a particular implementation said dynamic scheduling exploits a constraint 
integer linear programming approach. 

Within said two aspects of the invention the concept of tasks is defined 
as grouping of logical operations, functionally grouped together. With task is 
meant a real-time task, thus at least partly dynamically created or deleted. 
Said tasks are typically concurrent, interacting or communicating. A suitable 
grey-box description can be based on a MTG -CDFG model, wherein the multi- 
thread graph (MTG) is used for inter-task descriptions and the control data 
flow graph (CDFG) is used for intra-task descriptions. Said tasks concurrency 
optimization taking into account only part of the logical operations needed for 
describing the functionality and timing of said digital system. Said tasks are 
design-time analyzable parts of said grey-box description. 

In an embodiment of the invention said grey-box system-level description 
comprise of a set of at least two or a plurality of tasks, also denoted thread 
frames, each of said thread frames being a set of at least two or a plurality of 
thread nodes. Said thread frame's or task's nodes comprise of logical operations, 
functionally belonging together. 

Within such frame-node description said static or design-time scheduling 
generates a plurality of static schedulings of at least two of the thread nodes 
of one of said thread frames. When said essentially digital system is modeled 
as a set of or a plurality of processors, said generating of a plurality of static 
schedulings within a task comprising solving of a first time-constraint cost op- 
timization problem wherein thread nodes are assigned to said processors and 
said cost essentially being related to said processors. Cost-cycle budget trade- 
off curves are generated for at least two thread frames, said cost-cycle budget 
trade-off curves comprise of a list of points representing part of all possible said 
static schedulings, said part being Pareto optimal schedulings in terms of the 
cost and cycle budget. Said generating of static schedulings for a thread frame 
can further be capable of modifying the amount of thread nodes within said 
thread frame. 

The invented design method is a system-level design approach, meaning that 
said task concurrency optimization is performed before hardware/software co- 
design, hence before it is decided which task will be performed by dedicated 
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hardware or be mapped on a programmable processor. Thus a final hard- 
ware/software co-design step follows after task concurrency optimization. Said 
co-design step will result in a final implementation, whereon a real-time operat- 
ing system, including a run- time scheduler, using Pareto-like task optimization 
information for his scheduling activities. 

In an embodiment of the invention wherein said grey-box description is 
obtained by performing task concurrency enabling steps on a first initial de- 
scription or global specification of said digital system. Said task concurrency 
enabling steps include automatic grey-box description extraction, obtaining a 
first initial grey-box description or unified specification. Said task concurrency 
enabling steps include applying task concurrency improving transformations on 
said first initial grey-box description or unified specification, thereby obtaining 
said grey-box description being a task concurrency improved or enabled grey- 
box description. 

In an alternative implementation before said task concurrency optimization 
dynamic memory management and/or task level DTSE transformations are per- 
formed. 
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Chapter 5 

Brief description of the 
drawings 
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Chapter 6 

Detailed description of the 
invention 

We will first give a broad overview of the steps that we have invented to solve 
the problems presented in the prior- art. Afterwards we will explain in more 
detail each of the steps: grey-box model extraction, transformations, static and 
dynamic scheduling. 

6,1 Overview 

6.1.1 Motivation 

From the prior-art presented above, one can conclude that there is a lack of 
methodology and tool support at the system level for the co- design of hardware 
and software and for the task concurrency management, often resulting in an 
iterative and error-prone design cycle. At the top there is a need for an unified 
specification model with the power to represent system-level abstraction like 
task concurrency, dynamic task creation, inter-task communication and syn- 
chronization, and real-time constraints. The main problem is to close the gap 
from concurrent, communicating task specification to the actual (usually single- 
threaded) target processor implementation, without making a compromise on the 
required real-time performance and with actively considering cost effectiveness 
(especially energy consumption). A systematic approach towards (software) 
system design aiming at reducing the design-time and the number of errors and 
the debugging effort of embedded systems /software, consisting more and more 
of distributed (software) behaviour running and communicating across multiple 
processors, is mandatory. 
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6.1.2 Target application domain 

The target application domain of the task-level system synthesis approach ad- 
vocated by us is advanced real-time multi-media and information processing 
(RMP) systems, such as consumer multi-media electronics and personal com- 
munication systems. These applications belong to the class of real-time embed- 
ded systems involving a combination of complex data- and control-flow where 
complex datatypes are manipulated and transferred. Most of these applications 
are compact and portable devices, putting stringent constraints on the degree 
of integration (i.e. chip area) and on their power consumption. Secondly, these 
systems are extremely heterogeneous in nature and combine high performance 
data processing (e.g. data processing on transmission data input) as well as slow 
rate control processing (e.g. system control functions), synchronous as well as 
asynchronous parts, analog versus digital, and so on. Thirdly, time-to-market 
has become a critical factor in the design phase. Fourthly, these systems are 
subjected to stringent real-time constraints (both hard and soft deadlines are 
present) , complicating their implementation considerably. 

Another major driver for this type of research are applications like the new 
MPEG4 standard (see fig. 7.12), which involves a massive amount of specifica- 
tion code (more than 100K lines of high-level C++ code) and which combines 
video, synthetic images, audio and speech modules with a system protocol. The 
IM1 application on which we are focussing is based on the MPEG4 standard, 
which specifies a system for the communication of interactive audio- visual scenes 
composed of objects. 

6.1.3 Task concurrency management at the grey-box level 

We propose to look at a new abstraction level of mapping such real-time embed- 
ded systems, with emphasis on performance and timing aspects (concurrency 
management and meeting of the timing constraints or 'timeliness) while mini- 
mizing (abstract) processor cost overhead. Our focus lies especially on the task- 
level abstraction. But in contrast to existing approaches we will work neither 
at the detailed "white box" task model where all the operations are considered 
already during the mapping and where too much information is present to allow 
a thorough exploration, nor at the "black box" task model, where insufficient 
information is available to accurately steer even the most crucial cost trade-offs. 
Indeed, in the latter case the tasks are precharacterized by an initial design 
stage. But during the mapping, these costs and constraint parameters are not 
updated, which is crucial to obtain a good mapping involving transformations 
on the internal and I/O behaviour of the tasks. 

At our targeted abstraction level the distinction between "hardware synthe- 
sis" and "software mapping/synthesis" is practically gone so that all steps in 
the proposed design trajectory can then be shared for both target types of plat- 
forms. That enables a much more global design space exploration than in the 
traditional way. One of the major consequences is that the system cost can be 
significantly reduced and tighter timing/performance constraints can be met. 
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In addition, the automation support can be mostly unified, which heavily limits 
the man-power investment required in research, development and production at 
this stage. 

The main problems are: 

1. Very complex (software type) specs. So the traditional solutions (white 
box view approach) fail. Instead we propose to use a grey-box model- 
ing approach where only the essential data types, control/data-flow and 
dynamic constructs like semaphores and external events are present (see 
fig. 7.6). A real-life example is presented in 7.7 On this initial grey-box 
model, we have to apply task-level transformations to further reduce the 
complexity and to expose more concurrency. 

2. These systems are extremely dynamic due to the inherent user interac- 
tivity, the scalability and the presence of agents/applets. So conventional 
DSP models (derived in the past mostly from the "physical /link" layer of 
terminals) are not feasible any longer, and these have to be substituted by 
support of the global dynamic control flow at the grey box level. Instead, 
we need a model like the multi-tread graph (MTG). 

3. Many complex data co-exist where manipulation is more important than 
the applied operations. Hence a strong focus on storage and transfer is 
needed. Solutions from the operation-level can be largely reused here for 
the data transfer and storage exploration stage. However, in addition, 
aggressive static data type refinement and (due to the dynamic nature) 
dynamic memory management have to be supported. At the end the ad- 
dress and condition/loop overhead introduced by the code transformations 
of these stages has to be removed again too. 

4. Complex timing and concurrency constraints are present. As a result, 
in current design practice, nobody can really manage a thorough "explo- 
ration" at this stage either because of a too low abstraction level (white 
box level with too many details) or of not enough info (UML and black 
box models). In contrast, our grey-box abstraction provides the right level 
to efficiently explore this, i.e. focussing on the dynamic constructs (events, 
semphares, threads) and the timing issues, together with the main data 
types and their control-data flow dependencies. 

5. Cost-efficiency is still required for embedded systems, so power, required 
band-width, memory size are all very crucial to incorporate during the 
system design. Hence, we need a global exploration, driven by analysis 
feedback as opposed to the (nearly) blind mapping which designers are 
stuck with today (because only the last phase of the system design trajec- 
tory is supported by compiler tools). For this analysis fully automated and 
fast exploration tools with appropriate internal models are required, be- 
cause interaction with designer is hopeless due to bookkeeping and global 
information processing during this "search space exploration". 
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6.1.4 Embedded systems - task-level design problems 

We aim at providing design support for the development of real-time embedded 
systems, with special focus at the task-level, so the understanding of the devel- 
opment process is essential. 

The cost-effective implementation of real-time embedded systems should 
span two levels of abstraction (see also fig. 7.8). At the more traditional 'op- 
eration/instruction level', the design consists of the actual coding of the 
different concurrent sub-behaviours in the system, often called 'tasks', on the 
(programmable) instruction-set or custom processor. At a higher level, which 
we call 'task leveF, a concurrency management stage must be performed. This 
stage takes care that the different tasks coordinate (i.e. communicate, synchro- 
nize, coordination of resources, . . . ) on the same processor or on a set of pro- 
cessors, within the real-time constraints. 

At each concurrency level, decisions relevant to that specific abstraction-level 
are introduced. These decisions are propagated as top-down 'constraints' to the 
subsequent levels. This gradually restricts the design search space and supports 
'gradual refinement* of the design across different abstraction levels, leading to 
a global optimal result. To cut the dependency on lower level design decisions 
- i.e. a bottom-up dependency - of a higher level stage, 'estimators' must be 
resided to which give an approximation for the lower level design decision im- 
pact. Similarly, bottom-up information regarding pre-taken architectural (or 
other) design decisions (e.g. selection upfront the target programmable proces- 
sor) needs to be propagated from the lower to higher level stages. 
The data concurrency level - which can be exploited by allocating 'array- 
processors in the architecture - will not be discussed further here. 
At each concurrency level, both the data transfer and storage issues and the 
concurrency issues are addressed. The former are performed in the 'Data Trans- 
fer and Storage Exploration' (DTSE) stages (see fig. 7.8) . These DTSE stages 
are all focused on the manipulation of the complex data types (like arrays) . 

Operation/instruction level This belongs to the prior-art and hence it will 
not be discussed here any further. 

Task level The challenge of tomorrow is to map a complete system-level be- 
havioural description, merely consisting of a number of interacting processes 
rather than a single algorithm to these valuable components. 

The main problem is to close the gap between these two abstraction levels 
(i.e. system-level versus operation/instruction-level) by automating the 'sys- 
tem/software embedding' step; by this step, we mean the actions taking care 
that the set of processes can run on the same target by coordinating their in- 
teraction with each other and with the environment, and that the component 
is embedded in the rest of the system. 
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A major feature of our proposed approach is that additional abstraction 
levels and design stages (labeled 'validation - refinement - optimization') are in- 
troduced. These have to be tackled before the traditional SW/HW partitioning 
is performed, as indicated in fig. 7.8. 

The main sub-problems which we discern and that should be solved at the 
task-level are: 

1. task concurrency extraction: the system specification may contain 
implicit task-level concurrency requiring a separate pre-processing step 
which analyzes and extracts the amount of concurrency. In several cases, 
(control) transformations provide considerable improvements on the avail- 
able concurrency, the freedom in scheduling and the reduction of the crit- 
ical paths. 

2. real-time system model : powerful and portable programming models 
supporting real-time are needed which isolate the (task-level) specification 
from the underlying processor hardware (either programmable or custom) 
and in this way enhance portability and modularity and stimulate re- 
use. 

3. automatic time-driven task scheduling and scheduling algorithm 
selection: as indicated above, the scheduling in the presence of various 
constraints is too difficult to perform manually. Moreover f there is a clear 
need for algorithms which consider the concept of time directly (i.e. 'time- 
driven'). The automated selection of the scheduling algorithm is needed 
since the requirements of different applications widely vary. A massive 
amount of work on scheduling has been performed and in this in a variety 
of communities but few approaches are available on 'selection'. 

4. processor allocation and assignment: as multi-processor targets are 
key elements in future systems, the partitioning of the specification over 
the different processors is too complex to be left to the designer, due to the 
complex and interacting cost functions, like schedulability, communication 
and memory overhead. 

5. resource estimators: in order to generate an optimal mapping and 
scheduling of the specification onto the available processors and in or- 
der to generate the schedule as well as to verify its feasibility, data on the 
use of CPU resource (i.e. cycles) and memory is required. Furthermore, 
the number of processors, buffer lengths, ... are key to both scheduling 
and partitioning sub-tasks. Estimations can be generated using profiling, 
simulation, source code analysis and generated code inspection (e.g. linker 
map tables). 

6. high-level timing estimators: at a high-level in the design script, tim- 
ing estimators are needed to guide the design decisions (e.g. processor 
allocation), ensuring timeliness of their outcome. It is merely estimators 
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for the execution times of behaviour capable of dealing with partially im- 
plemented behaviour which are lacking rather than the timing analysis. 
Existing timing analysis approaches can be re-used by feeding in the ex- 
ecution time estimations provided by these tools. These estimators must 
be capable of dealing with, amongst others, incompletely refined commu- 
nication (e.g. no insertion of data type conversion, protocol conversion, 
and even without bus assignment), absence of memory (hierarchy) de- 
cisions (e.g. levels of caching, number of memories and their number of 
ports, memory organization) and absence of partitioning and allocation 
decisions. 

7. interface refinement: comprises of the following: (1) synchronization 
refinement, (2) data type conversion, and (3) scalar buffering. The first 
refines the high-level communication present in the input specification into 
a concrete IO-scenario taking into account processor characteristics (like 
peripherals), the throughput requirements and the size of inserted buffers. 
Software device drivers have to be synthesized and dedicated logic must 
be inserted to interface the (programmable or custom) processors to each 
other or to dedicated peripherals. The second ensures data type com- 
patibility on the different communication sides by inserting behavioural 
conversions. 

6.1.5 Pareto curves and their use at the task level 

Due to the task-level exploration with the steps proposed above, it is possible 
to derive Pareto curves which indicate the points in the search space where a 
(set of) cost(s) is optimal relative to a constraint like the time budget. Non- 
optimal points in the search space that are "dominated" by other points should 
not be considered for subsequent implementation. That information is crucial 
for the system designer to decide on trade-offs with other subsystems present 
in the entire application. If the cost is energy, and when we map the initial 
MTG/CDFG specification on a pair of two processors, one with high Vdd and 
one with low Vdd, we can trade-off time and energy by moving more tasks from 
the low Vdd to the high Vdd one. The execution time indeed goes up roughly 
linearly with Vdd while the energy decreases quadratically. The optimal trade- 
off points typically lead to a curve as indicated in fig. 7.9. That curve should 
include both the data transfer and storage (DTS) related cost and the processor 
core related cost. In practically all current exploration approaches that DTS 
cost is ignored or considered as constant. However, when the time budget is 
decreased, both these costs typically go up. The DTS cost increases because 
usually more system pipelining (buffering) has to be introduced and also the 
mapping on the SDRAM organisation and the processor caches becomes more 
costly under stringent time budget constraints. The processor cost increases 
because more subtasks have to be moved from the low Vdd to the high Vdd 
processor during assignment and scheduling, in order to meet the more stringent 
timing requirements. 
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Due to the aggressive application of task-level concurrency extraction and 
concurrency improving transformations, the additional concurrency and reduced 
complexity can be exploited to move the location of the Pareto curve left and 
down for the processor core contribution (see fig. 7.10). This indeed allows 
to better exploit the low Vdd processor during the task-level assignment and 
scheduling. Consequently the (energy) cost goes down. The DTS cost can 
be improved also because DTSE related code transformations allow to remove 
redundant accesses, and to improve the regularity, locality and data reuse be- 
haviour. In addition, the concurrency improving transformations provide more 
access ordering freedom to remove part of the internal overhead (size especially) 
for the dynamically sized buffers. The transformations can however also be used 
to speed up the implementation, i.e. to break up the critical path and hence en- 
able tighter time budgets to be achieved (at a potentially higher cost of course) . 
As a result, the global Pareto curve after the transformations represents signifi- 
cantly improved solutions in the search space, both in terms of the cost required 
for a given time budget and in terms of the minimal time budget that can be 
reached. 

When these Pareto curves are precomputed for several task clusters at design 
time for a given embedded application running on a given processor configura- 
tion, they can then be used also to improve the global behaviour of the system in 
a very dynamic environment. Indeed, the steering of the scheduling and proces- 
sor assignment of these task clusters on a set of processor and storage resources 
(a "platform" ) can then be dynamically improved in the presence of " foreign" 
tasks that are entered on the platform as agents or applets (see New Task3 in 
fig. 7.11). The cost-time behaviour (the Pareto curve) of these entering tasks 
will then typically not be known, but their required time budget is almost al- 
ways derivable (or estimatable). The required extra time on the resources then 
has to be subtracted from the currently running task clusters (Taskl and Task 
2 in fig. 7.11) and this involves an optimisation problem because depending on 
how much each of them is squeezed, the cost effect will be lower for one/some of 
them compared to the others. For instance, in the example of fig. 7.11 it is clear 
that when the initial time budgets of Taskl and Task2 are to the right side of 
TBI, it is best to squeeze Task2. As soon as that point is reached, it is better 
to start squeezing Taskl until it cannot be speeded up further. Such trade-offs 
to be taken can be effectively taken into account at run-time (by a customized 
part of the embedded operating system) by analyzing their precomputed Pareto 
curves. This will allow to significantly decrease the energy or size costs while 
still meeting all the timing constraints, because each of the task clusters can 
operate close to one of its optimal points in the overall search space. 

6.2 Extraction of the grey-box model 

The C-f 4- code is considered as a description of tasks performing specific logical 
operations. These tasks consist in their turn of threads that run continuously 
and independently from each other. The threads are a CDF description of func- 
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tions triggered by an event signal. The primitive semantic that forms the thread 
is a thread node. This three-layer approach is described further in detail. In 
the lower level, the CDF parts of the functions are split in "seen" and "hidden" 
sublayers. The lowest (hidden) sublayer is a group of thread nodes consisting 
of CDF with purely primitive operations. In the highest (seen) sublayer, these 
thread nodes are grouped in threads that also include CDF with the thread 
nodes as primitive. The distinction between a thread and a thread node is the 
dynamic ? non-deterministic behavior of the former in comparison to the prim- 
itive operations performed by the latter. In the middle level the "seen" and 
"hidden" approach is again applied. The dynamic threads are connected with 
MTG semantics and grouped in higher-level tasks. The criterion for this group- 
ing is the logical functionality of the system and therefore could change after 
the transformation step. Since the main functionality remains the same and 
the general steps are called again and again in the process, a global view of the 
system can be generated. In that sense a grey-box model can be extracted both 
for the MTG (middle) and the CDF (lower) layers. The steps to be performed 
to get from the initial system specification (C/C++ code or high level informa- 
tion) to the grey-box model to be used as input for TCM exploration are the 
following: 

• Extraction of the black-box model based on the high-level system specifi- 
cation, which is in most cases available. The global view of the system's 
functionality is represented in black boxes with no information about their 
content j the algorithms used, the operations performed on the data types 
or the detailed dependencies between them. It is only a very abstract 
representation of the system to give the general picture of the function 
boundaries that must be retained during the changes later in the explo- 
ration process. 

• Looking inside the black-boxes, the operations of the main functionality 
are drawn with the function scope of the C/C++ code. The functions are 
considered as thread nodes for the moment and the black-box approach is 
extended with control and data flow edges to connect these thread nodes. 

• Operations like variable assignment or primitive functions are grouped to- 
gether in a thread node because they are considered as an implementation 
of an abstract CDFG functionality. 

• Conditional guards of branches that are not local in a function but de- 
pend on a completely different functionality indicate an ordering or a 
dependency between the two threads. From this point on, the top-down 
approach is taken, so we work on the details of the functions but always 
keeping the global picture of the system. The "for" and "while" loops are 
detected and represented inside the function scope. They are considered 
as important if the number of iterations is data dependent or if the loop 
body times the number of loop iterations is large and hence represents a 
high execution time on the final target processor. 
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• Non-deterministic behavior that has to do with synchronization is taken 
into account. Semaphore reserve and release indicate the boundary of a 
group of functionalities interacting with another one as far as data in- 
terchange is concerned. Other non- deterministic issues like the creation 
of threads or /and tasks are also annotated on the diagrams inside the 
function scope, 

6*3 Task-level transformations 

In this section we will present first the reaMife results of task-level transforma- 
tions. Afterwards, we will give an overview of the different types of transforma- 
tions that we distinguish. 

6.3.1 Real-life examples of transformations that improve 
the amount of concurrency 

Description of the transformations 

When developing an initial model of a system, specification engineers normally 
spend neither time nor energy to expose all possible concurrent behavior. They 
are mainly concerned with the functionality and the correctness of the system. 
As a result, the software model that they create hides almost all concurrency. 
However, for the design engineers it becomes an almost unmanageable and very 
time consuming problem to extract the concurrency from this initial specifica- 
tion and to map it on a concurrent architecture within stringent time constraints. 
Therefore, they will either redesign the system from scratch or use a faster and 
thus more power consuming architecture. In our design flow, on the contrary, 
we model the initial specification on a grey-box level that allows us to system- 
atically identify and transform the time critical parts. We start to analyze the 
data dependencies that inhibit concurrency. When no recursion is involved, the 
scope of these data dependencies can be reduced by adding extra buffering (and 
possibly a small additional routine to synchronize the data). However, the main 
difficulty is to detect these data dependencies. Software designers often prefer 
to use run-time constructs to model data dependencies between the boundaries 
of tasks as this gives them more flexibility to change their initial specification af- 
terwards. Hence, they conceal data dependencies with semaphores or mutexes, 
seemingly required for a non-deterministic behavior. Therefore, we carefully an- 
alyze all these constructs in our grey-box model to determine the really needed 
ones. This is an enabling step that to allow us to then actually break dependen- 
cies by introducing a small buffer. We will illustrate this approach with two real 
examples extracted from the IM1 player. To make the examples comprehensible, 
we will give here a short introduction of the parts that we have invested 

The IM1 player is based on the MPEG4 standard, which specifies a system 
for the communication of interactive audio- visual scenes composed of objects. 
The player can be partioned in four layers (see fig. 7.12): the delivery layer, the 
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synchronization layer, the compression layer and the composition layer. The 
delivery layer is generic mechanism that conveys streaming data to the player. 
Input streams flow through the different layers and are gradually interpreted. 
We mainly focus on the compression layer. This layer contains several decoders. 
Two important ones are the BIFS and the OD decoder. The BIFS decoder 
interprets the data packets that describe the composition of the scene objects. 
The output of this decoder is a graph. Each node in this graph presents either 
an object in the scene or describes the relation between the different objects. 
However, to represent some of the scene objects extra AV-data is needed. How 
this data needs to be conveyed to the compression layer and how it needs to 
be decoded is described in Object Descriptors (OD). These ODs are encoded in 
one or more streams entering the compression layer and are decoded by the OD 
decoder. The ODs are linked with the nodes requiring the extra AV-data. 

In the first example, we have changed the relation between the synchroniza- 
tion and compression layer. Originally, the two tasks were separated with a 
buffer protected against simultaneous access with a mutex, i.e. WaitForData 
mutex presented in fig. 7.13 left. This figure is a part of the grey-box model 
that we have used for our analysis. As a result of this semaphore, both tasks 
were always executed sequentially. However, this semaphore was only needed to 
model a data dependency: the compression layer cannot start to decode before 
data is available at the output of the synchronization layer. Therefore, we have 
replaced the semaphore with a data dependency, indicated in the figure with 
the bold dashed dotted line. Moreover, no recursion was involved with this data 
dependency. Hence, by increasing the size of the (small) buffer, the synchro- 
nization layer is allowed to handle a next data packet, while the compression 
layer is decoding the previous one. At the cost of some extra buffering, we have 
succeeded in increasing the amount of concurrency. 

A second example illustrates a similar principle. In the compression layer 
of the player, the OD and BIFS decoder share a data structure, i.e. the graph 
representing the scene. Above we have described that this graph is the output 
of the BIFS decoder. The OD decoder also accesses this graph to link ODs with 
the nodes in the graph. The graph is protected against simultaneous access 
by the BIFS and OD decoder with a semaphore. As a result, they cannot run 
in parallel. After a more thorough investigation, we have found out that the 
links between the ODs and the nodes in the graph are not needed during the 
execution of either the BIFS or the OD decoder. Therefore, we have broken 
the data dependency by postponing its initialization until after the execution of 
both decoders. Hence, the OD decoder does not need to access the graph and 
can work independently of the BIFS decoder (see fig. 7.13 right). This again 
costs some extra buffering plus a small extra initialization routine. 

As a side-effect of this transformation, extra concurrency inside the OD de- 
coder becomes available. The ODs were previously decoded sequentially because 
of the access to the shared graph. By removing this dependency, they can now 
be executed in parallel. Using this concurrency we create extra freedom for the 
task scheduling. 

We believe that such transformations can be generalized for similar graphs 
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with other contents of task behavior. In the next section we will show how these 
transformations affect the overall cost-performance trade-off of the system even 
on a weakly parallel platform. 

Results of the transformations: task scheduling experiment on a 
weakly parallel platform 

Two parallel ARM7TDMI processors, running at IV and 3.3V respectively, are 
used to illustrate the scheduling. The main constraint for scheduling is the 
time-budget For one task, we use II and tu to denote the its execution time 
on the IV ARM7TDMI and 3.3V ARM7TDMI respectively and At to denote 
the difference between these two execution times. Similarly, we use El and 
Eh to denote its energy cost of the processor to run on IV ARM7TDMI and 
3.3 ARM7TDMI and AE to denote the energy difference. Our calculations are 
based on the following formulae. 

At = i L -to = (l--L)t L (6.1) 

AE — Eh - El - (3.3 2 - l)E L (6.2) 

For the first experiment the time-budget starts at the reading of one VOP 1 
data and expires at the end of the decoding of the data (see fig. 7.12). The 
original implementation dictates that the data can only be read and decoded 
sequentially. Due to this limitation, we can only reduce the period by executing 
some tasks on a high Vdd processor. 

The second experiment gives similar results. Given is a group of media 
objects, i.e. a group of nodes. The time- budget starts now at the beginning of 
parsing the first node and expires at the end of the setting up the decoder for 
the last node. Each of these nodes will undergo three steps: first its description 
is parsed by the BIFS decoder, the related OD is then parsed by the OD decoder 
and finally the AV decoder described in the OD is set up by the OD decoder. 
Originally the BIFS and the OD decoder run sequentially. That is, OD decoding 
only starts after all the nodes finishes their BIFS decoding. The time-budget 
and total energy cost of the original Pareto-optimal points in the search space 
are shown with asterix points for both the first and second experiment on the 
left and right side of fig. 7.34 respectively. 

After the TCM related transformations discussed above that lead to the 
transformed task graph, we can remove these implicit sequential restrictions in 
the code. Consequently, we can better utilize the two processors by exploiting 
the concurrency. Hence, we can achieve the same time-budget with less energy 
cost or we can reduce the minimally achievable time-budget due to the added 
flexibility. The scheduling results for the transformed graphs are also shown in 
fig. 7.34, with the diamond points. Gains of 20% and more are achievable in 
energy cost and the maximal speed can be increased with nearly a factor 2. 

1 Video Object Plane 
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6.3.2 Overview of different transformations 

Simplify the grey-box model 

• Hierarchical rewriting 

In the concept of focusing in the TCM related parts, the code that is 
not providing any freedom to the transformation and scheduling steps is 
hidden. This is done in two layers of hierarchy according to the following 
criteria: 

- The critical-path: the control flow and data flow of the data types 
that are relevant to the system main functionality 

- The most important data types of the system and the dependencies 
on them like loops whose number of iterations is data dependent. 

- The existence of dynamic events that include the semaphores and the 
mutex, the dynamic creation of tasks and the event signals between 
the environment and the system. 

- The timing information: this includes the average execution time 
of the functions and the execution time of a loop. The loops are 
important because of the fact that even if the loop body is not time 
consuming, the number of iterations may be large enough to make the 
total execution time of the loop "interesting". In the case where the 
white box specification is not available, the time information is being 
derived by the partial system specification or by estimates based on 
logical assumptions that are being verified later in the design process. 
Examples illustrating the transformation are in Fig. 7.15 and Fig. 
7.16. 

In the lower layer the CDF parts of the functions are "seen" or "hidden". 
The outcome at this level is thread nodes consisting of CDF of purely 
primitive operations. In the middle layer these thread nodes are grouped 
in threads that also include CDF with the thread nodes as primitive. In 
this layer the "seen" and "hidden" approach is again applied. Since the 
main functionality remains the same and the general steps are called again 
and again in the process, a global view of the system can be generated. In 
that sense a grey box model can be extracted. In each exploration step, 
we focus first locally in some parts that include the basic bottlenecks (see 
criteria below) and "hide" the rest threads in black boxes. The semantics 
of the MTG model are expanded for this two-layer distinction. For the 
"hide" parts in both layers a table of correspondence is used. The parts of 
a function body that are not relevant to the CDF and to the main func- 
tionality of the system are grouped and given a general name indicating 
the "functionality" that is performed. A function bubble is used for their 
representation in the TCG. The other parts of the function body that are 
important according to the criteria are kept in the "seen" part. In this 
way there is less details in the diagrams, a more global view of the func- 
tionality of the system and the complicated but unnecessary information 
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is pruned away. On the other hand if later in the process we find that it 
is needed to split the "bubble" (because it takes considerable amount of 
time or because we need to take a closer look at the CDF) we still have 
the "lighter-grey" box model by using a table. 

• Hide undesired constructs 

In this step we "hide" the parts of the graphs that introduce complexity 
without adding any new TCM related concepts. This "hiding" is done 
without trade-off because at this pre-processing level the transformation 
should just simplify the initial TCG. In that context, the transformations 
should not affect the CDF of the system. The functionality remains the 
same but parts that are not related to the TCM focus are pruned to 
the "hidden" 3rd layer of DTSE. Example: the ODDecoder is creating a 
FileReader thread if m Active is not set in the RequestChannels and the 
m .state is required. Illustrated in Fig. 7.17. 

Create freedom 

• Code expansion 

Example: a subroutine that is called by different threads and a part of it is 
"hidden" but the "seen" part is instantiated in the different calls to allow 
more freedom for the scheduling later on. There is however a more complex 
case where the " seen" part changes according to the context of the thread 
from which it is called. This can be achieved by passing different argument 
values or by setting different variable values. In this case, the "seen" part 
consists of two different instances according to the context. Each instance 
will be used in the corresponding thread. Examples illustrated in Fig.7.18, 
Fig. 7.19and in Fig. 7.20 

It should be stressed here, that this kind of transformations do not affect 
the functionality of the system but only give more freedom to scheduling 
by reducing the complexity in the diagrams. 

• Remove constructs that prohibit concurrency analysis 

- DTSE objective: The general concept is to propone the reading and 
postpone the writing. 

- TCM objective: the basic goal is to introduce as much concurrency 
as possible. In this context the parts of the system that are indepen- 
dent but executed sequentially because of the nature of C++, are 
being decoupled by the control flow and considered to be executed 
in parallel. 

Example follows in Fig. 7.21: 

• Transform constructs that prohibit concurrency analysis 
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- Trade-off: If the transformed graph is not equivalent to the initial 
one, the new degree of complexity and concurrency in compare to 
freedom should be taken into account. The control edges that impose 
strict constraints to TCM are moved or an assumption is introduced 
to create more freedom. An example of this transformation is given 
in section 6.3.1. Example follows in Fig. 7.22 and in Fig. 7.23 

- No trade-off: At this step only the transformations that result in the 
same functionality are performed. The functions are split into these 
thread nodes that are common between them and then merged into 
one. Example follows in Fig.7.24. 

Concurrency analysis 

The system is analyzed globally in order to detect the parts that can run inde- 
pendently and thus concurrently. This step focuses on the potential parallelism 
and lists the bottlenecks that inhibit it. This is illustrated in Fig. 7.25 

Reduce complexity exposed by more detailed concurrency analysis 

• Remove unused code 

This step aims at keeping only the main operations of the system func- 
tionality and to remove the redundant code as far as the asserting (extra) 
checks and the variable-set are concerned. This is similar to step 2 for 
creating freedom but in this phase, the parts removed are those that were 
not obvious in the plane C++ code. Because of the concurrency analysis 
information (including data flow arrows) the redundant information is al- 
ready abstracted away, the system functionality is handled more globally, 
allowing for extra redundant dependency /constraint /code detection. E.g. 
when the value of an argument (important data), which is passed from 
one function or instance of a class to another, is known in advance, only 
the body of the branch that is triggered depending on this value is left in 
the diagrams. Example follows in Fig. 7.26 : 

• Reduce complexity by trading off globality of exploration and hence result 
quality Example follows in Fig. 7.27: 

• Weight-based hiding of less crucial constructs 

Hide the code that is still complex or even impossible to handle (i.e. non- 
determinism) and is less relevant in comparison to the other parts that are 
retained. The hiding is done by putting a threshold (complexity target 
based) on the list of retained code constructs, which are first ranked based 
on the relative importance of still difficult to handle issues. 

• Partitioning 

At this phase the threads are grouped in task clusters that form the dark- 
grey-box model of the system. This is the third and higher level of hi- 
erarchy (see above). In the highest layer of the grey-box model, tasks 
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are grouped into task clusters where the main characteristic is that low 
communication and interaction are present between the combined tasks. 
So, one objective is to decouple them in the highest possible degree e.g. 
for later task scheduling Typically also the dynamic move of sets of tasks 
over a network (e.g. as Java applets) is captured through the concept of a 
task cluster that is dynamically created at other nodes. Example follows 
in Fig. 7.28: 
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6.4 Scheduling at the task-level 



The first section presents how we organize scheduling at our abstraction level. 
Moreover, it illustrates the benefit that can be obtained using both our static 
and dynamic scheduling techniques on real-life example. The second section 
gives another illustration of the results that can be obtained with our static 
scheduling techniques. 

6.4.1 Scheduling at the Task-level 

The design of concurrent real-time embedded systems, and embedded software 
in particular, is a difficult problem, which is hard to perform manually due 
to the complex consumer-producer relations , the presence of various timing 
constraints, the non-determinism in the specification and the sometimes tight 
interaction with the underlying hardware. Here we present a new cost-oriented 
approach to the problem of task scheduling on a set of processors. It fits in 
a global task concurrency management approach developed at IMEC. The ap- 
proach uses as much as possible pre-ordering of the concurrent behavior under 
real-time constraints and minimizes the run-time overhead. At the same time, 
the scheduler will try to minimize cost such as the energy consumption. The 
approach is shown for two processors but it is easy to expand this method to 
include more than two PEs. 
Overview 

An embedded system can be specified at a grey-box abstraction level in a com- 
bined MTG-CDFG model. This specification is functional in representing the 
idea of concurrency, time constraints and interaction at either an abstract or a 
more detailed level, depending on what is required to perform good exploration 
decisions afterwards. According to the IMEC TCM approach, the task concur- 
rency management can be implemented in three steps. Firstly the concurrency 
extractionis performed. Task transformations on the specified MTG-CDFG will 
be applied to increase the opportunities for concurrency exploration and cost 
minimization. After the extraction, we will get a set of thread frames(TF), each 
of which consists of many thread nodes and which can be looked at as a more or 
less independent part of the whole task. Then static scheduling will be applied 
inside each TF at compile time, including a processor assignment decision in the 
case of multiple PEs. Finally, a dynamical scheduler will schedule these TFs at 
run time on the given platform. 

The purpose of task concurrency management is to determine a cost-optimal 
constraint-driven scheduling, allocation and assignment of various tasks to one 
or more processors. In this report we consider a system consisting of two dif- 
ferent processors, on which a thread node can be executed at different speed 
with different cost, here energy consumption. Given a thread frame(TF), static 
scheduling is done at compile time to explore the possible points on the global 
Pareto curve, where each point means a different choice in cycle budget and 
energy consumption trade-off. The idea here is that each thread node in the 
TF can be allocated to either of the two processors at different relative order if 
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such an assignment can satisfy all the time constraints internal or external to 
that TF. By doing this, the cycle budget and energy consumption for the whole 
thread frame will also change accordingly. Each of these points is a different 
choice of all the possible allocation and scheduling options for this TF and the 
lowest edge of all these points is just the Pareto curve. Since the static schedul- 
ing is done at compile time, computation efforts can be paid as much as needed, 
provided that it can give a better scheduling result and reduce the computation 
efforts of dynamic scheduling. 

At run time, the dynamic scheduler will then work at the granularity of 
thread frames. Whenever new thread frames come, the dynamic scheduler will 
try to schedule them to satisfy their time constraints and minimize the system 
energy consumption as well. The details inside a thread frame, like the execu- 
tion time or data dependency of each thread node, can remain invisible to the 
dynamic scheduler and reduces its complexity significantly. Only some useful 
features of the Pareto curve will be passed to the dynamic scheduler by the static 
scheduling results, and be used to find a reasonable cycle budget distribution 
for all the running thread frames. 

We separate the task concurrency management into two separate phases, 
namely static and dynamic scheduling, for three reasons. First, it can better 
optimize the embedded software design. Second, it lends more run time flexibil- 
ity to the whole system. Third, it minizes the run time computation complexity. 
The static scheduler works at the grey-box level but still sees quite a lot of in- 
formation from the global specificatin. The end result hides all the unnecessary 
details and the dynamic scheduler only operates on the granularity of thread 
frame, not single thread node. 
Static scheduling 

The behavior of a thread frame can be described by task graphs like Fig. 7.29, 
where each node represents what functions to perform and their performance 
requirements. Each edge represents the data dependency between these nodes. 
The task graph we use here can be seen as a simplified subset of the MTG model 
and each function is a thread node in MTG. This example is part of a real voice 
coder. Tab. 7.1 gives the performance of each node on our two processors. 
Here some assumptions similar to those in the later ADSL example are made. 
Though it is not showed here, we can add some other time constraints to the 
task graph, for instance, task t 4 must start n time units after task t 0 ends. The 
TF is scheduled in a non-preemptive way here because we have the a priori 
knowledge of all the nodes involved. 

We use a MILP algorithm to solve the static scheduling problem. Other 
algorithms can be used here as well. Before giving the algorithm, we need some 
variable definitions. 

Definition 6.4.1 All variables used for static scheduling. 



L,H two processors 

f 1 task i isallocated to processor L, 
l,L ~ I 0 otherwise 
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£ _ f 1 task i is allocated to processor if, 

hH \ 0 otherwise 

C^l the execution time of task i on processor L 

C^h the execution time of task i on processor H 

E^l the energy consumption of task i on processor L 

E h H the energy consumption of task i on processor H 

Tf the start time of task i 

Tf the end time of task i 

h _ f 1 t as & ^ en ds before task %2 starts , 

iirf ] o otherwise 



Our aim is to minimize the energy consumption of the whole thread frame, 
so the object function can be easily defined, 

Minimize : ^ E l ^ H k y H + E%,lKl- (6-3) 
j 

The following constraints have to be fulfilled. 

1. Mapping Constraints. Each thread node U is executed on only one pro- 
cessor, which is represented in Eq. 6.6. 

Kl < 1 (6.4) 
Kh < 1 (6-5) 
Kl+Kh = 1 (6.6) 

2. Timing Constraints. The task end time is the addition of task start time 
and execution time. 

Tf = Tf + a )L S hL 4- C^h^h (6-7) 

3. Precedence Constraints. If thread node ti is the immediate predecessor of 
thread node fy, then 

Tf < T? (6.8) 

4. Processor Sharing Constraints. For any two thread nodes U and i, that 
are allocated to the same processor, if t\ is a predecessor or successor of 
tj , it can never happen that one node will start before the other one ends 
due to the precedence constraints. Otherwise, the binary variable b t j is 
used to describe the processor sharing situation. 

(6.9) 

Tf < Tf + (2 + b u - 5 iiL - 5 jtL ) * C 2 (6.10) 
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Tf < Tf + (3 - bi,j - S iM - S^h) * Ci (6.11) 
n S j. fo j. h —X (6.12) 

(6.13) 
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In the above equations, Eq. 6.9 and Eq. 6.10 are sharing constraints on 
processor L. When thread node i and j are both allocated to processor L, 
i.e., 5 t , L = 8 jt L = 1, if hj equals one, i.e., task i ends before task j starts, 
Eq. 6.9 gives the exactly same hard constraint Tf < Tf and Eq. 6.10 
becomes Tf < Tf + C 2 , which can be ignored if C 2 is large enough; if b l>3 
equals zero, Eq. 6.10 gives the hard constraint Tf < Tf and Eq. 6.9 can 
be ignored. Eq. 6.11 and Eq. 6.12 describe the similar sharing constraints 
on processor H. When node i and j are allocated to different processors, 
all of the above equations will be ignored. Constants C\ and C 2 should 
be large numbers to ensure that the ignored equation will bring no effect. 

At the end, a deadline for the whole thread frame can be given, which introduces 
a global constraints to all the nodes, 

Tf < Deadline, 

Now our problem becomes a deadline constrainted energy minimization problem. 
To every given thread frame deadline, the above MILP equations will give an 
energy optimized solution. In fact, time constraints other than the whole thread 
frame deadline can be added easily. For instance, there can be a separate 
deadline for each node. 

We have done the static scheduling for the thread frame shown in Fig. 7.29 
with the performance given in Tab. 7.1. When the deadline of the whole thread 
frame is 100 time units, the result given by the MILP solver is shown in Fig. 7.30. 

Changing the deadline for the whole thread frame, we can obtain a series of 
points. Each of these points is the optimized energy cost at the fixed deadline 
and they make up the well known Pareto curve in Fig. 7.9. 

From these points, several ones will be chosen by the static scheduler as 
typical cases(those indicated by triangles) and will be passed to the dynamic 
scheduler. The more points are passed, the better a result the dynamic scheduler 
can achieve, but at a higher run time computation complexity. 
Dynamic scheduling. 

Static scheduling provides a series of possible options of allocation and schedul- 
ing inside one thread frame, but actually which option would be chosen is de- 
cided only by the dynamic scheduler at run time. The dynamic scheduler takes 
into consideration all the computation requests from all the ready to run thread 
frames and tries to find a choice for each thread frame so that the whole com- 
binational energy consumption is optimal. At this stage, the clustered entities, 
namely thread frames, have already been distributed and assigned across the 
allocated processors. The dynamic scheduler operates on the base of thread 
frames and tries to satisfy the inter-task timing constraints. 

Take the two thread frames in Tab. 7.2 as instance. Each of these two 
thread frames has three options corresponding to different cycle budget and 
energy cost combination. These options are identified by the static scheduler. 
At run time, if the total cycle budget for these two thread frames is 100, the 
energy optimal scheduling is option 1 for thread frame 1 and option 3 for thread 
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frame 2. However, the optimal scheduling will become option 2 for thread frame 
1 and option 3 for thread frame 2 when the cycle budget is 140. Both cases are 
depicted in Fig. 7.31. 

Inter-task time constraints, such as the data dependency or execution order 
among the thread frames, can also be taken into account at this step. 

Experiment On ADSL. 

In the last section, we have only illustrated the general method we proposed in 
the task concurrency management context. To better assess the viability of our 
approach, we have applied it to a more complex ADSL(Asynchronous Digital 
Subscriber Line) modem application. 
ADSL system architecture. 

Fig. 7.33 shows the system architecture of the ADSL modem. 

This design consists of both hardware components and an important part of 
embedded software which exhibits real-time constraints. The digital hardware 
part includes two parallel datapaths for the receiver and transmitter respec- 
tively. The receiver datapath consists of a front-end, a FFT transformer, a 
QAM demapper, an error and noise monitor and an error-correction decoder. 
The transmitter datapath has a similar structure. Both datapaths have their 
own hardware timing controller (DSTU=DMT Symbol Timing Unit). These 
DSTUs will activate the processors at the correct moments to do the appropri- 
ate processing of the DMT (Discrete Muititone) symbols. 

Next to the hardware components, an ARM core processor runs the software 
that is responsible for programming and configuring the hardware. It has a 
control part, that configures the hardware to execute the different stages of the 
initialization sequence, and an algorithmic part to execute DSP functionality 
not implemented in hardware. The control part of the embedded software can 
be described as a reactive system, reacting on events generated by the monitor 
and other hardware modules, taking into account real-time constraints imposed 
by the ADSL standard. 

In our example, we try to schedule the system consists of the two DSTU and 
SW modules (the modules in shadow) and model it into two threads. The two 
DSTU controller make up a thread frame which is generated periodically every 
230/xs and the deadline equals the period. The SW module generates another 
thread frame dynamically when the corresponding event has been triggered. 
The deadline for the SW thread frame is derived from the ADSL standard. The 
SW is executed serially, i.e., no new SW thread frame will be generated when 
there is another SW thread frame being processed. THence, at most two thread 
frames are executed at any time, one from the DSTU thread and one from the 
SW thread. 
Assumptions. 

For the first step, we consider only two processors, one working at a higher 
volt&ge(VHiGff = 3, 4 or 5 V) and the other working at a lower voltage (Vlqw = 
1 V). The reason to use the two processor architecture is that it can provide a 
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way to exploit the concurrency inherent in the tasks and consume less energy 
than the one processor architecture. Regarding the latter point, if there is only 
one processor, it has to be fast enough to handle the heavy load bursts, and 
a fast processor is typically also a power greedy processor. However, heavy 
load bursts come only occasionally. At other times, all the tasks will still be 
executed on that fast, power greedy processor, though it needs not to be so fast. 
Even with modern power control technique that the fast processor can be shut 
down at idle time, it still consumes more energy than the set-up with the two 
processors working at different voltage, as we will prove later. 

The maximal work frequency f max of the processors can be computed as 
below, 

CVu CV dd ^_ C 

t delay <X J * {Vdd _y tk) * 
fmax OC Vdd' 

We assume also that the work frequency / is proportional to Vdd- In CMOS 
digital circuits, most of the power dissipation comes from dynamic power dis- 
sipation. For one time cycle, the average dynamic power dissipation can be 
computed as f 

P d cx VU « 

For our experiment, we use the values in Tab. 7.3. 

Other assumptions taken here are: the processor is powered down automati- 
cally when it is idle and no context switch overhead is considered in the current 
experiments. 

The timer threads work at a rigid 230^s period and provide the needed con- 
trol on the hardware, one for the transmitter and the other for the receiver. In 
the original design, the microcontroller of the timer will execute 128 instructions 
at most in one period, which is also its deadline. Most of the timer microcon- 
troller instructions are testing, setting and resetting some signal line or register 
field, which can not be executed on a general processor like the ARM as ef- 
ficiently as it is done on the specific microcontroller. Thus we assume each 
microcontroller instruction will take 5 general purpose processor cycles to ex- 
ecute it. Therefore, the worst case execution time of one timer is 64 fis on a 
10MHz processor. 

The SW thread is a sequence of sporadic tasks, or events. They are released 
by the hardware part and have to be completed by their deadline. Another issue 
worth noticing is that they are executed in a strict sequential order, one task 
will only start after the previous one ends and no overlap will happen between 
them. The deadlines and execution times of these tasks are listed in Tab. 7.4, 
where the deadline is extracted from the initialization sequence of the ADSL 
standard and the execution time is measured on a 10MHz processor. 

Algorithms. 

Two threads are presented in this experiment, one consists of the two DSTU 
and the other is the SW controller. For the SW thread, a thread frame is 
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generated dynamically and it has only one thread node. For the timer thread, 
two thread nodes are generated every symbol period. A thread frame can cover 
one, two or even more symbol periods and we call it a time block(TB). The 
more symbol periods in a timer thread frame, the less processor utility ratio 
we will get due to the increasing idle time. But also less computation efforts 
are needed at run time since there are less thread frames to be considered by 
the dynamic scheduler now. There is another difference from what we state in 
the last section. The execution time and deadline of the SW thread, varying 
from tens to hundreds of symbol periods, is much longer than the timer TF time 
granularity, which is only a few symbol periods. Therefore, one SW TF will have 
to be scheduled simultaneous with many timer TFs so the SW TF is intersected 
into many pieces by them. Accordingly we changed the dynamic scheduling 
method a little. When no SW event is triggered, the dynamic scheduler will 
choose the lest energy consumptive scheduling in which all the timer thread 
nodes are executed on the low voltage processor. Whenever a SW event is 
triggered, the dynamic scheduler will find out the execution order of all the TFs 
involved to save the energy consumption as much as possible. 

We use (L,H) pairs to represent a scheduling decision. L is the set of thread 
nodes assigned to the low voltage processor; H is the set of thread nodes on 
the high voltage processor. For instance, (l,l)+(s,_) means one DSTU timer 
thread node and the SW thread are assigned to L, the other DSTU thread node 
is assigned to H at that TB. 

To formalize the problem, suppose we have n static scheduling options for 
one time block. For each option, Ct,% and Cs,i{i = 1, 2, .... n) represent the time 
that can be used to execute the timer and SW thread in one TB respectively. 
Similarly, E T , Z and E$^{i = 1,2, ...,n) represent the energy consumption for 
timer and SW part in one TB. We will schedule with a time granularity of TB. 
Suppose the execution time of the coming SW thread node is C and the deadline 
is D. If we have n possible choices for a TB and let l t (i — 1, 2, . . . ,n) represent 
the number of TBs for each choice in the scheduling, to find a feasible scheduling 
is to find a set of k which can provide enough execution time for that task before 
the deadline meets. To find an optimal scheduling in energy cost is to choose one 
with the minimal energy consumption among these feasible schedulings. This 
can be restated as a constrained Integer Linear Programming(ILP) problem as 
below, 

Z?=ih-C Si i>C, (6.14) 
£IU^<#, (6-15) 
minimize : 2ILi ^ * (Es,i + ^T,i)* (6.16) 

Eqn. 6.14 is the constraint on execution time for SW; Eqn. 6.15 makes sure 
that it is done before the deadline meets; Eqn. 6.16 is the optimizing objective 
function. By solving that ILP problem, we can get an energy optimal, deadline 
satisfying task schedule. 
Experimental results. 

In total five cases are considered in our experiment. 
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Case 1. 

Conditions: 

1. TB-1 symbol period; 

2. V L ow = 1V,Vhigh = SV] 

3. The two timers and SW threads are scheduled independently. 

The Eq. Cs,t in Tab. 7.5 is the equivalent execution time on the 10MHz 
processor. 

The optimal schedule result derived from the ILP solver is shown in 
Tab. 7.6. It is interesting to notice that though task 4 and task 12 have 
the same execution time, the scheduling result and energy consumed are 
quite different because of their different deadlines. For a stricter deadline, 
more part of the thread frame will be executed on the higher voltage pro- 
cessor and that means more power. Task 7 and task 14 also have the same 
execution time but different scheduling. 

Case 2. 
Conditions: 

1. TB=1 symbol period; 

2. Vlow -1 V,V H igh = 3V; 

3. The two timers are grouped together. 

The difference between case 1 and case 2 can be seen in Fig. 7.36, where 
the shadowed areas represent the processor time occupied by the DSTU 
thread nodes. In case 2, the two timers are integrated in one group and 
scheduled as a unit. Though there is idle time in that group, it is not 
available to the processes outside that group. The optimal schedule result 
derived from the ILP solver is shown in Tab. 7.8. 

Case 3. Conditions: 

1. TB=2 symbol periods; 

2. V LO w = IV,Vhigh = SV; 

3. The two timers are grouped together for two symbols. 

All possible schedules of the timers in two symbol periods that make a 
reasonable distinction can be found in Fig. 7.37. The optimal schedule 
result derived from the ILP solver is shown in Tab. 7.10. 

Case 4. 
Conditions: 

1. TB=3 symbol periods; 

2. Vlow = 1V 9 Vhiqh = 4V; 
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3. The two timers are grouped together for three symbols. 

The reason we change the higher voltage to 4V is that it is unschedu- 
lable with a 3V processor. The possible schedules of the timers for one 
TB is similar to case 3. The only difference is that one symbol, in which 
both timers are scheduled to L, is inserted between the original two sym- 
bols. The optimal schedule result derived from the ILP solver is shown in 
Tab. 7.12. 

• Case 5* 

Conditions: 

L TB=4 symbol periods; 

2. V LO w=lV f Vx IGH = 5V; 

3. The two timers are grouped together for four symbols. 

For the same reason as in case 4, we change the higher voltage to 5V. The 
possible schedules of the timers for one TB are similar to case 3 except 
for the two inserted symbols. The schedule result derived from the ILP 
solver is shown in Tab. 7.14. 

Further Analysis. 

Checking the result above carefully one will find that the energy cost of task7 
and taskll in case2 is higher than those in case3. That is because we have more 
scheduling options in one TB for case3, which can be interpreted as a less power 
costly scheduling result but with more effort in overhead and communication. 

To get an idea of the energy cost versus different scheduling cases we can 
refer to Tab. 7.15. Remember case4 and case5 have a working voltage different 
from the first three cases to keep it still schedulable. To make a fair comparison, 
we change the high voltage of all cases to 5 V. The result is shown in Tab. 7.16. 
It can be found out that while the granularity of a TB increases, the energy 
consumption increases also. However, as mentioned before, the whole overhead 
cost will decrease since there are fewer TBs to be scheduled dynamically. We 
also computed the energy consumption under only one processor architecture. 
It's 18.3 when that processor works at 3 V and 51.2 when it works at 5 V. 
Compared with the one processor architecture, there is an energy saving of 
about 20% even at the biggest TB in case 5. This energy saving percentage 
varies with the system load. The heavier the load, the less the saving percentage 
because more work will be done on the high voltage processor. When all the 
tasks are done on the high voltage processor, it is reduced to the one processor 
case. 

The overhead of the above dynamical scheduling process can be divided into 
two parts. First, the computation to find an optimal scheduling at the coming 
of a new TF; secondly, the effort to control the thread nodes when a TF is being 
executed. An MILP model is chosen here for the first part and the branch and 
bound approach is used to solve that problem. 
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Conclusions. 



In this proposal, we present our approach of doing task concurrency management 
on a multiprocessor architecture for power saving consideration. The TCM is 
done in three steps, namely the concurrency extraction, the static scheduling and 
the dynamic scheduling steps. A static scheduling method is proposed to get an 
power optimal static scheduling for a thread frame under given time constraints 
or deadline. Varying the frame deadline will give a series of cycle budget and 
power cost tradeoff points, on which a dynamic thread frame scheduling will be 
done. At present, we used a MILP method for the dynamic scheduling. Other 
scheduling methods can be applied as well. This three step approach can bring 
flexibility and reduced design time to the embedded SW design. 

These techniques are applied to a ADSL modem application and some inter- 
esting results are derived. First, more than 20% power saving can be obtained. 
Second, we changed the granularity of a TF and demonstrate that a tradeoff 
exists between the dynamical scheduling overhead and scheduling optimality. 

6.4.2 A new static scheduling heuristic and its experiment 
results on the IM1 player 

In this section we will introduce a new static scheduling heuristic. Its major 
difference from existing algorithms are explained then. Finally, it is applied to 
the IM1 player. Experiment results are used to illustrate the above arguments. 
The example is again derived from the IMl-player. The part scheduled here is 
similar to the one illustrated in the previous section (cfr. 6.3.1). 

Our approach can be applied to the multiprocessor platform without the 
need of changing the processor voltage dynamically. Given a multiple processor 
platform, i.e., the number of high-speed processors and low-speed processors, 
we aim at deriving an energy-cost vs time-budget curve. Compared with other 
scheduling algorithms, like MILP (mixed integer linear programming), our ap- 
proach has the following difference. In the first place, our heuristic derives a set 
of working points on the energy-cost vs time-budget plane instead of only one 
point. These working points range from the most optimal performance point 
within that given platform to the point barely meeting timing constraints. For a 
given platform, these working points form a Pareto curve, which enables designer 
to trade off between cost (energy-consumption) and performance(time-budget). 
For example, when combining subsystems into a complete system or during the 
dynamic scheduling stage, we need to select working points of subsystems and 
combine them into a globally optimal working point. Existence of these dif- 
ferent working points is mostly due to the different thread node to processor 
assignments (some of it is due to idle time in the schedule). As a result this 
heuristic deal with both a crucial assignment problem and ordering problem. 
Secondly, it uses an intelligent policy to prune the search space heavily. Hence, 
the computation complexity is reduced. Thirdly, it does not need to change the 
processor voltage dynamically. 

To achieve the above objective, the heuritic uses the following two criteria 
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to make the assignement and scheduling decisions. The first criterion is the 
self-weight of a thread node. It is defined as the execution time of the thread 
node on the low-speed processor. The larger the self-weight of a thread node, 
the higher its priority to be mapped on a high-speed processor. 

The second criterion is the load of a thread node. If some thread nodes are 
depending on a thread node, the sum of the self-weights of all the dependent 
thread nodes is denned as the load of the thread node. It is worth noting that 
"dependent" means control dependence. The more load a thread node has, the 
earlier it should start to execute. 

From the above criteria, when a processor is available, the following strategy 
takes care of selecting a candidate thread node. 

1. When a thread node is dominant both in the self- weight and load over the 
other candidate thread nodes, it will be scheduled first. 

2. When one thread node has a dominant self- weight and another thread node 
has a dominant load, either of them can be scheduled first. By alternating 
their order different points on the energy-cost v$ time-budget plane can 
be generated. 

It is better to realize that the heuristic implicitly includes energy considera- 
tions. Because for a given processor, the energy consumption is directly related 
to the execution time. The self-weight and load in the heuristic are merely 
two interpretations of execution time from differen perspectives. Applying this 
heuristic to the IM1 player will be discussed in the following section. Even 
though it seems relatively simple, it turns out to be very effective for scheduling 
the tasks in the MPEG-4 IM1 player. 

When applied to the IM1 player, the heuristic the task graph of the IM1 
player as input. Two parellel ARM7TDMI processors, running at IV and 3.3V 
respectively, are used to illustrate the scheduling. The main constraint for 
scheduling is the period. It starts at the reading of one VOP 2 data and expires 
at the end of the decoding of the data. Energy is the cost function used here. 
Currently, it includes both the processor energy and DTS energy. The DTS 
energy is mainly used for buffering between the reading and decoding of the 
data. 

The period we have measured for the initial VI version is around 2000/xs 
per packet. Such a long period is caused by reserving and releasing semaphores. 
The period varies due to the jitter of the operating system. After our initial 
transformations, we have produced version V2 of the task graph. 

Without loss of generality, we assume that one VOP data consists of two 
packets of data. The current implementation dictates that the two packets 
be read and decoded sequentially. That is, only after one packet is read and 
decoded, a second packet can be read and decoded. Due to such a limitation, we 
can only reduce the period by executing some nodes on a high Vdd processor. 

For one node, we use t^ and tjj to denote the its execution time on the IV 
ARM7TDMI and 3.3V ARM7TDMI respectively and At to denote the difference 

2 Video Object Plane 
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between these two execution times. Similary, we use El and Eh to denote its 
cost of the processor energy to run on IV ARM7TDMI and 3.3 ARM7TDMI 
and A£ to denote the energy difference. Our calculations are based on the 
following formulae. 

M = t L -t H = {l~^)iL (6.17) 

AE = E H - E L = (3.3 2 - l)E L (6.18) 

For transformed graph V2, we start scheduling by assigning every node to 
the low Vdd processor and moving selected nodes to high Vdd processor when 
a shorter period is needed. We end up at assigning every node to the high Vdd 
processor. The period and total energy cost of the Pareto-optimal points in the 
search space are shown in Fig. 7.34. 

After additional transformations that lead to V3, we remove the implicit 
sequential restriction in the code. Consequently, it is feasible to read and decode 
more than one data packet concurrently. We can better utilize the two processors 
by exploiting the concurrency and hence we can shorten the period with less 
energy cost. 

Two scheduling examples of the V3 task graph are shown in Fig. 7.35. We 
use Nu, Nib, — and N 2j 4> N 2 b, — to denote the nodes for reading and 
decoding of the two data packets respectively. Fig. 7.35 shows that the period 
varies significantly due to different scheduling. The scheduling result is shown 
in Fig. 7.34. 

Fig. 7.34 shows that scheduling point 2, 7 and 8 are not on the Pareto curve 
because point 3 and 9 offer a shorter period with a lower energy cost. It is clear 
that version V3 is better than version V2. 

Notice that reading two data packets concurrently has a higher memory 
energy cost than reading the packets sequentially since a larger buffer is needed. 
In the graph, the total energy cost for version V3 is initially higher due to the 
above reason. At smaller period points, scheduling the transformed graph V3 
offers a shorter period with a lower energy cost. 

6.4.3 Management of Data Structures at the Task-level 

The data used by the tasks needs to be managed and mapped efficiently on 
the target platform at the task-level. More in particular, we propose several 
transformations that optimize the energy consumption and memory occupation 
of data structures which dependent on the dynamic behavior of the application. 
Note that these transformations will be applied on a system using the grey-box 
model presented above. The main advantage of this model is that is exposes all 
relevant information about the dynamic behavior and the most important data 
structures of the application. 

Reducing the Dynamic Memory Requirements 

When developing an initial model of a system, specification engineers normally 
spend neither time nor energy to accurately use dynamic memory. They are 
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mainly concerned with the functionality and the correctness of the system. As 
a result, the software model is often very memory inefficient. However, for the 
design engineers it afterwards becomes an almost unmanageable and at least 
an error-prone process to improve the dynamic memory usage due to dangling 
pointers and memory leaks. Therefore, they will either redesign the system from 
scratch or use the same system but increase the memory, which results in a more 
power hungry architecture. We will present two formalizable transformations 
that allow us to systematically reduce the amount of dynamic memory required 
by the application. The benefit of these transformations can be exploited on 
different multi-processor platforms. Therefore, we will discuss the influence of 
the platform on the DM requirements of an application and we will explain how 
these can be relaxed. 

Control/Data-flow Transformations Enabling a Reduction of the Dy- 
namic Memory Requirements With the first transformation we reduce the 
life-time of the dynamically allocated memory by allocating the memory as late 
as possible and deallocating it as soon as possible. As a result of our approach, 
we are able to increase the storage rotation, which can significantly reduce the 
amount of memory required by the application. Indeed, in most applications 
memory is allocated in advance and only used a long time after. This design 
principle is applied to obtain flexible and well structured code which is easy 
to reuse. Although this can be a good strategy to specify systems on a pow- 
erful general purpose platform, the extra memory cost paid is not acceptable 
for cost-sensitive embedded systems. This allocation policy could also be im- 
plemented using a garbage collector. However, transforming the source code 
instead of relying on a run-time garbage collector to implement this results in a 
lower power consumption. The transformation acts as an enabling step for the 
second transformation and the task-ordering step discussed below. 

By postponing the allocation we are able to gather more accurate informa- 
tion on the precise amount of memory needed. This information can be used to 
optimize the amount of memory allocated for each data type. The ratio behind 
this transformation is that specification engineers often allocate conservatively 
large amounts of memory. In this way, they try to avoid cumbersome and diffi- 
cult debugging. They hereby forget that it is much harder for implementation 
engineers to re-specify afterwards the amount of memory as they do not have 
the same algorithmic background. For the same reason, automation of this 
transformation is particularly hard. 

We have applied both transformations on the dynamically allocated buffers 
in the IMl-player. These buffers are used to store the input and output of the 
compression layer. The size of the input buffers is transmitted in the OD data 
packets; the size of the output buffers is fixed at design-time and differs for each 
decoder type. 

We have profiled the time-instants at which each buffer is (de)allocated and 
is first(last) used. All the input buffers are allocated and freed at the same 
time. However, on the original one processor-platform, the buffers are used 
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sequentially. As a consequence, by reducing the life-time of these buffers it 
is possible to overlap them and significantly decrease the amount of memory 
needed. This principle is illustrated on the left part of Fig, 7.38. 

By analyzing the memory accesses to the allocated memory, we have found 
out that a large part of the dynamically allocated output buffers is never ac- 
cessed. By applying our first transformation, we are able to reduce the output 
buffer size by making it data dependent. Instead of using worst case sizes, the 
more average data dependent sizes required by the input stream can now be 
used (see right part of Fig. 7.38). 

Constraints on Static and Dynamic Task- Schedule Reducing the Dy- 
namic Memory Cost on a Mult i- Processor Platform After improving 
the characteristics of the application with the transformations mentioned above, 
its tasks still need to be assigned and scheduled on a 'platform'. By constraining 
the task-schedule of the application (e.g. scheduling the task that requires the 
largest amount of memory first) it is possible to avoid consecutive (de)allocations 
of the same memory . In this way, not only some memory accesses can be avoided 
(and as a result power saved), but also the fragmentation of the memory can be 
reduced. 

In addition, when exploiting the parallelism inside the application, the amount 
of memory needed by the application will normally increase proportional to the 
amount of processors. This relation can be improved by avoiding that two 
tasks both using a large amount of memory, are executed simultaneously. Our 
transformations applied prior to this step will relax the constraints on the task- 
schedule. 

We will illustrate this with the same example as above. Initially, it is useless 
to reorder the different tasks to decrease the DM cost of the input-buffers. All 
buffers have the same life-time and no gain can be made by reordering the 
different tasks. After applying the enabling transformations discussed above, 
we obtain more freedom to reorder(or constrain) the task-schedule to decrease 
the DM cost. E.g. we can avoid decoding simultaneously the wavelet decoders 
that require much memory. As a consequence, the total amount of required 
memory increases less than proportional to the amount of parallelism (see Fig. 
7.39). 

Experiments and Results 

In this section we will prove quantatively the results of our transformation 
methodology. In a first part we will present the benefit of our transforma- 
tions on the input buffers. In a second part we will briefly explain the potential 
benefit of our methodology on the output buffers. 

We will schedule the IMl-player on a representative platform consisting of 
two software processors with extra hardware accelerators added to decode the 
AV-data. The system layer of the player consists of three tasks running on 
the software processors, i.e. the delivery layer, BIFS- and OD decoder. The 
two parallel SA110 processors running both at IV are used to illustrate the 
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scheduling. The main constraint for scheduling is the time-budget, i.e. 30ms to 
render one frame. The two SA110 processors consume 40mW each. The energy 
consumed by the hardware accelerators is estimated based on realistic numbers 
that we obtained by measuring the a wavelet decoding oriented chip that we 
have developed at IMEC. The cost of the memory is calculated based on recent 
memory-models supplied by vendors (Alcatel 0.35u DRAM for the embedded 
memory and Siemens Infineon DRAM for the external memory). 

In a first experiment we have scheduled the IMl-player using only one hard- 
ware accelerator. We have added afterwards an extra one to improve the per- 
formance of the system and decode more objects per frame. We have compared 
all our results with the performance of the initial specification mapped on the 
same platform. 

The results in Tab. 7.18 and 7.17 clearly show the potential benefit of the 
transformations as they allow us to reduce the global power cost (including both 
processor and memory cost) with almost 20%. Moreover, this methodology still 
can be applied on other parts of the player and does not need to be restricted 
to the input buffers only. We have obtained this power gain because we are 
able to significantly reduce the amount of memory required by the application. 
As a consequence, the data can be stored on embedded DRAM instead of on 
off-chip DRAM. We believe that two reasons make our approach scalable to 
future applications: if embedded DRAM would become available that is large 
enough to contain the initial data structures, our transformations will still be 
needed because the power consumption of embedded DRAM scales at least 
super logarithmic with its size. Moreover we believe that the amount of data 
required by the applications will increase at least proportional to the size of 
embedded DRAM. 

As indicated above, the buffer size would normally increase proportionally 
with the amount of parallelism. By constraining the schedule this can be 
avoided. The results for a two hardware accelerator context are represented 
in Tab. 7.18. One can also derive from Tab. 7.17 and Tab. 7.18 that the 
fraction of the memory cost increases in the total energy budget when more 
parallelism is exploited in the system. This illustrates the importance of these 
constraints on highly parallel platforms. 

In this final paragraph we present the effect of our transformations on the 
output buffers. We are able to significantly reduce the size of these buffers, i.e. 
from 750kB to 105kB. Consequentely, it further reduces the power cost of the 
memory accesses and allows us to embed the IM1 protocol on a portable device. 

Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented several systematic data/control flow transforma- 
tions for advanced real-time multi-media applications which reduce the power 
(area) cost of the dynamically allocated memory or increase the performance 
of the system. The first transformation has reduced the life-time of the dy- 
namically allocated data structures. As a result, the memory rotation could be 
significantly increased which reduces the required amount of memory. It also 
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functioned as an enabling step for the second transformation, in which we have 
defined more accurately the amount of memory needed for each data structure. 
Finally, we have given some constraints which help to relax the effect of paral- 
lel execution of tasks on the increasing buffer cost. We have illustrated these 
techniques with examples extracted from a real multi-media application, the 
MPEG4 IMl-player. They allowed us to reduce the energy consumption of the 
memories with at least a factor of 5. As a consequence, the global power cost of 
a significant part of this particular application has decreased with 20% without 
even touching the other subsystems. 

6.5 Conclusion 

It is clear from the description and Fig, 7.1 that the invented design flow differs 
from the prior art flows as it include an extra task concurrency optimization step 
being located before hardware/software co-design. Further the new design flow 
works on a grey-box model, containing only part of the logical operations and 
the co-design step starts of with a partial scheduled description. The TCM step 
also generates a real-time operating system and a dynamic scheduler therefor. 
Fig. 7.2 illustrates that the TCM optimization step comprises of a design-time 
and run- time step. Also extra step, such as grey-box description extraction, 
dynamic memory management, task-level data transfer and storage, and task 
concurrency improvement steps are indicated. It is shown that the static or 
design- time step generates static schedules and pareto information, being used 
within the run- time scheduler. Fig. 7.3 shows a possible implementation of the 
real-time operating system with a dynamic scheduler, accepting a request for 
a new schedule. A new task is loaded. For each of the tasks on the list on 
alive tasks a subset of all possible intra- task schedules, more in particular the 
Pareto optimal ones, are loaded. The dynamic scheduler selects for each of 
these alive task one schedule. The selected schedules define an overall schedule 
for the alive tasks. This schedule is executed, starting with executing the first 
scheduled node of the first scheduled task. 
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